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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Here are the Helps that 


Cooks have wanted 


supply them—no others can! 


The Single Damper (patented); one motion—push 
the knob “kindle,” “bake” range 
does the rest. mistakes impossible. 


The Ash Hod the base (patented). The ashes 
fall through chute into Hod, them, making 
their removal safe,easy,cleanly. The Coal Hod along- 


The Oven has 
cup-joint heat flues 
that heat every 
part alike. 
“cold corners,” 
“scorching spots.” 


The Fire Box 
and Patented 
Grates enable 
large baking. 


Ask the Crawford agent 
show you. Write for cir- 
culars. 


Walker Pratt Mfg. Co, 
31-35 Union St., Boston 


SOLD LEADING DEALERS 
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ulated upon having such 
fine plant for its new school 
for the blind. Our readers are indebted 
the Board Directors the school for 
this opportunity seeing the excellent 
illustrations which are reproduced this 
issue. There more practical way 
aiding the magazine than furnishing 
material such this. Reprints reports 
with illustrations and printed matter 
general interest, the initial cost which, 
set independently, would prohibi- 
tive for the magazine, are compara- 
tively little additional expense the insti- 
tution organization run off the 
same time that its reports being 
printed. hope that the representatives 
other institutions and societies, who have 
expressed much appreciation seeing 
reprints this kind, will remember give 
the Editor opportunity look over their 
proofs, that the magazine may secure 
similar valuable data. 


Continued? that the Massachusetts Asso- 

ciation finds that cannot, 

much longer, continue its generous sup- 
port?” has been the question asked some 
our readers. Unfortunately they have 
not asked the Editor, and only were 
going press has the question been passed 
him. save further discussion 
this topic, let state that long there 
are those who wish for information with 
regard the progress and welfare the 
blind, and the Editor retains his present 
excellent health, there will America 


Maryland’s 
New School 


publication the interests the blind. 
The Massachusetts Association generously 
pledges its liberal support for short time 
longer, but states that for other work 
for the blind the demands upon its resources 
are very great, and that therefore cannot 
continue bear the lion’s share the 
magazine’s deficit. 


the Massachusetts Asso- 
urvey of the 


Work the for the Blind has 
Massachusetts done much for the maga- 
Association 


zine, only fair review 
the splendid record this organization, 
which will not celebrate its tenth birthday 
until next winter. 

“As result the persistent efforts 
blind man, Newton Breed, the Massa- 
chusetts General Court 1899 adopted 
resolve which directed ‘the State Board 
Education inquire into the feasibility 
instructing the adult blind their 
homes.’ 1900 Massachusetts commenced 
‘home teaching,’ and was thus the first state 
the Union expend public funds for 
this purpose. 

“The interest which was aroused that 
time was not allowed die, and the Ethics 
Committee the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union undertook work for 
the adult blind. the spring 1903, 
through the efforts this group women, 
petition was introduced the State House 
asking for the establishment temporary 
commission investigate the condition and 
needs the adult blind 

this point the ladies’ committee was 
expanded into the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, the first and chief purpose which 
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was assist the newly created state com- 
mission every possible way and, what 
was even more arouse public 
opinion such extent that when this 
investigating board made its report the 
legislature should feel that they must act 
favorably. The Commission, however, was 
not ready report the spring 1904 
and asked for another year, which was 
granted. The Association, the meantime, 
saw that one the most important ques- 
tions that would asked the legislature 
was, “What can the adult blind the 
industrial world, aside from making baskets, 
brooms, mattresses, and reseating 
and the Association decided spend some 
its modest funds trying find new 
industries. 

For the first time, least under that 
name, established Experiment Station 
for the Trade Training the Blind. 
result this experiment station, the first 
deliberate attempt, outside the tuning 
trade, was made place blind people 
factories with the seeing. Art fabric weav- 
ing for men and women was also introduced 
into this country. blind man came the 
station with mop his invention. 
was helped secure patent, and the 
“Wundermop” industry was started. 

the spring 1906 the temporary com- 
mission rendered its final report, recom- 
mending permanent commission, and 
the summer that year the first permanent 
State Commission for the Blind was estab- 
lished. There were some who said, “Now, 
course, the Association will erect tomb- 
stone.” This did not prove the case. 
soon the State Commission took over 
the Experiment Station and began using 
the nucleus for its chain state shops, 
the Association said the Commission, 
will “rest our oars” for few months 
and by” case there further need 
for assistance from private society. 

One the first needs which made itseif 
felt was that the blind for some financial 
assistance when starting business. The 
State could not give lend money, and 
the Association immediately created small 
“Loan and Aid” fund. Another avenue for 
helpfulness was the providing summer 
vacations, and beginning was made 
this direction. 


About this time the possibility “pre- 
venting blindness” was becoming more and 
more evident, and the Association said, “If 
the Commission cannot begin this work 
now, will start with your 
One the results this was the 
establishment social service department 
New England’s largest Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital, and the other was the employment 
special field agent for the Prevention 
Blindness. 

1907 the American Association 
Workers for the Blind was seeking meet- 
ing place. The trustees the Perkins In- 
ings, which were unoccupied during vaca- 
tion time, and the Association furnished the 
money entertain the delegates. Many 
say that that gathering really marked the 
beginning the great conferences, this 


workers for the blind. 


1910 Mrs. James Woolson expressed 
her willingness give, memorial 
her husband, her beautiful home for 
“settlement house” for blind women. The 
Commission could not hold property and 
the Association accepted the duty and pro- 
ceeded raise the funds needed support 
“Woolson House.” 

Much this review prompted 
questions which have received 
what privately supported Association 
could codperation with State Com- 
mission. There has been 
the efforts these two organizations 
Massachusetts. 

Our other reason was call attention 
another effort the Association. 
the spring 1907, when some one was 
suggesting the discontinuance the Asso- 
ciation, attention was called 
the dearth technical 
literature about modern 
work for the blind. was further empha- 
sized that owing the great distances be- 
tween institutions for the blind very small 
number the workers ever met and 
great many instructors knew almost noth- 
ing what was being done distant 
states. 

relieve this situation the Outlook for 
the Blind was suggested, and again the 
Association came nobly the front and 
offered subsidize such publication dur- 


Birth of the 
Outlook 
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ing experimental period. the Asso- 
ciation feels that that time has about 
passed, the Editor wishes express pub- 
licly his heartfelt appreciation its boun- 
tiful support. From the day the first issue 
appeared the writing these words, the 
Editor has never been hampered any 
way. Absolute, untrammeled freedom has 
been the Organization’s watchword. The 
country already owes the Massachusetts 
Association debt for the many splendid 
experiments has made this campaign 
respond the cry the blind elo- 
quently voiced Helen Keller when she 
wrote, opportunity work that 
may feed, clothe, and shelter ourselves 
—to share God’s greatest gift, the privilege 
man forth unto his work.” 

far the Outlook for the Blind 
concerned, the Massachusetts Association 
has done its part. The question now is, 
“Do you care enough about such publica- 
tion have continue the form made 
possible that Association?” will 
easy this you—Mr. Trustee, Super- 
intendent, Instructor—will your part. 

you wish the magazine kept 
its present standard? you do, help 
raise the annual $1,200 deficit. 

This addressed all our readers. 
each one will his share, the money 
will raised. 


Those our readers who 
Commission have been following with 
keen interest the progress, 
through the recent New 
York legislature, bill for the estab- 
lishment permanent State Commission 
for the Blind learned with regret that 
Governor Dix failed sign the measure. 
The governor sent the following letter 
the senator who was the sponsor for the 
bill: 
ALBANY, April 17, 1912. 
Dear SENATOR Burp: have given much 
and most careful thought your bill for the 
employment the adult blind. have thor- 
oughly gone into the situation that most 
important question, and wish assure you 
that have the greatest sympathy for those 
unfortunate people who are deprived vision. 
does not seem wise that double 
system should inaugurated the state for 
the distribution and employment these blind 


people who, advised, now number about 
ten thousand. This work being accomplished 
through the New York Association for the 
Blind. Their willingness and purpose 
distribute work through the various branches, 
which understand there one Buffalo, 
the marketing products the labor 
blind people, and the giving instruction 
perfect any individual artisan. This 
work successfully carried through gifts 
money and much time the part sev- 
eral people; fact, all that could accom- 
plished under board commission now 
being accomplished through this association. 

have come the conclusion that the 
appointment commission would create 
friction which would impair the work, and 
for these reasons constrained regard 
the bill with disapproval. 

With expressions high regard and 
esteem, am, Very truly yours, 

Joun 


Those familiar with work for the blind 
Massachusetts and Ohio will unable 
understand the point view taken 
Governor Dix this matter. both 
these states the establishment commis- 
sions was earnestly urged the private 
societies interested the welfare the 
blind. well recognized that there 
need and ample room for both public and 
private organizations. The more one be- 
comes familiar with the conditions and 
needs the blind, the more evident 
becomes that all agencies for the blind— 
Nurseries, Kindergartens, Schools (both 
Day and Residential), Workshops, Associa- 
tions, Homes, Libraries, Home Teachers, 
Pensions, and Magazines—need not dupli- 
cate each other, and multiplied many 
times would still fall far short solving 
the staggering problems which face the 
sightless. 


The twenty-first convention 
the American Associa- 
tion Instructors the 
Blind will held the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 28. 


Convention 


INFORMATION FOR THE DELEGATES 


List Delegates: Each school should 
send list delegates Supt. Mc- 
Aloney not later than June 


‘al 
a- 
all 


School Address: Bellefield Avenue and 
Bayard Street. the East End Section. 
Near Carnegie In- 
stitute. Twenty 
minutes’ car ride 

from 
Any East End car 
passes either Belle- 
field Bayard. 
The school one 
block from Fifth 
Avenue, two blocks 
from Forbes Street, 
two short blocks 
from Craig Street, 
and one block from 


Center Avenue car 


President Lucas, A.A.I.B. lines. 


Telephone Number: Schenley 157. 

Railroad Stations: Pennsylvania, East 
Liberty Station. Arriving from the East, 
buy ticket and check baggage East Lib- 
erty. Leave station rear entrance 
Frankstown Avenue. Take “East Lib- 
erty via Center Avenue” yellow sign car 
going towards the city and get off 
Bellefield Avenue. Walk one block down. 
Union Station. Arriving from the West, 
buy ticket and check baggage Union 
Station. Walk down steps Eleventh 
Street, and down Eleventh one block 
Penn Avenue. Cross street and take “Fifth, 
Shady and Penn” car Bellefield Avenue. 

Baltimore Ohio. Take any car going 
towards the city walk Fourth Avenue 
and change for “Fifth and Hiland,” 
Avenue” car. Get off Bellefield Avenue. 

Pennsylvania Lake Erie. Same direc- 
tions Baltimore Ohio. 

Note.—Regular street car service may 
Hump” the business section. doubt 
telephone the school. 


Baggage: The Excelsior Transfer Com- 
pany has office each station. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 
(Subject changes) 
Tuesday Evening 


Address the President, Supt. Lucas, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Reception delegates and friends. 
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Wednesday 


Morning Session 

Topic: what extent should the education 
our pupils vocational? 

First paper Supt. Woolston, 
Jacksonville, 

Second paper Supt. Driggs, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Discussion. 

Topic: What should the aim the educa- 
tion the blind girl, and how should 
this differ from that the blind boy? 

First paper Miss Harriet Lounsbury, 
Batavia, 

Second paper Miss May Hill Davis, 
Raleigh, 

Discussion. 


Afternoon Session 
History the American Printing House for 
the Blind. Paper Supt. Huntoon, 
Louisville, Ky. 
early supper and ride planned. 


Evening Session 
Round Tables 


Thursday 
Morning Session 
Topic: The expanding view the field for 
service our special schools. 
First paper Prin. Burritt, Over- 
brook, Pa. 
Second paper 
Topic and papers (to supplied). 
Discussion. 
Afternoon 
(No session) 
Special excursion. 


Evening Session 
Round Tables 


Friday 
Morning Session 
Topic: The school curriculum—Should 
aim follow that the local public 
schools 
First paper Supt. Oliphant, 
Macon, Ga. 
Second paper Supt. Argo, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. 
Discussion. 
Topic: How best may implant that state 
mind which leads success? 

First paper Charles Campbell, 
Editor the Outlook for the Blind. 
Second paper Supt. Gardiner, 
Brantford, Ontario. 

Discussion. 
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Afternoon Session 
Reports committees. 
Election officers. 
Adjournment. 


For further information apply June 
Edward Allen, Perkins Institution, 
South Boston, Mass. 


Why Not Joint asked, 

Conferences not the ‘instruc- 

tors’ and ‘workers’ for the 
and “Workers”? meet the same time 
and place? other countries, 
why not 

few years ago some one, who did not 
realize that the conferences the “in- 
structors” are confined chiefly problems 
schools for the blind, asked, “Who are 
the ‘workers’ for the blind?” The confer- 
ences held Boston, Columbus, and Over- 
brook during the past six years have 
answered that question forcibly that 
hear more queries that kind. 
not the fundamental problem—how best 
enable the blind take their place the 
world—the one that both instructors and 
workers are everywhere endeavoring 
solve? The immediate problems attacked 
and the methods pursued these two 
groups may differ somewhat, but the ulti- 
mate object the same. Surely each group 
has ideas that are the greatest possible 
value the other. 

save useless argument, let 
that are not considering and have 
thought urging joint 
are suggesting joint conferences, with pro- 
grams arranged that there are sections 
for each class workers. 

One the most serious objections that 
very few institutions can afford enter- 
tain many delegates and guests. Why 
should they attempt delegate 
from each institution organization could 
entertained the institution acting 
host, and the other delegates could live out- 
side the institution, representatives 
other organizations. should remem- 
bered that the living expenses are, most 
instances, the smallest part the cost 
attending such gathering; transportation 
usually demands the largest share the 
expenses. local committee, undoubtedly, 
could secure lodging for about week 


very reasonable figure, done for the 
delegates other conferences equal size. 
large number workers for the blind 
are deeply interested the problems con- 
fronting both the young blind and adults, 
and would like attend both conventions, 
which means annual journey with its 
attendant expense. the two gatherings 
can convened the same time and 
the same place every two years, the saving 
expense will more than offset the cost 
boarding outside institution. This has 
been very near the hearts good many 
real friends the blind, and are writ- 
ing this the hope that some will im- 
pelled send letters upon the subject, 
that discussion may had these 
columns. There are many who would like 
see joint conference the near future. 
Why not San Francisco 1915? 


The Editor wishes ac- 
knowledge the many letters 
which have been received 
with regard the Memorial Number 
this magazine. The tribute the late co- 
editor was reproduced the last issue 
with some misgivings, but such messages 
the following assure that our readers 
approve its production: 

“The memorial copy the Outlook for the 
Blind has been read here with great deal 
interest all who knew Mrs. Campbell. 
feel that beautiful tribute noble 
woman and her work, which 
seconded your efforts for the blind; but me, 


that which speaks most for her her devoted 
motherhood.” 


“The memorial seems almost too precious 
and too sacred spoken words, for 
words can express what conveys me. 
Her life always seemed like radiant star 
that shone beacon inspiration, and al- 
though can never fail have her remarkable 
life, with its many sides, spread out before 
memory, yet this particular epitome her life 
seems bind those many memories together 
and unite one splendid monument her rare 
qualities.” 

“Tt will prove help and inspiration have 
just and happy reminder her joyous, 
busy, and enthusiastic life—a life spent 
largely work for others.” 

“The memorial gives ‘testimony 
world her sterling worth and devotion 
the great cause the blind—an example all 


Memorial 
Number 
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THE LATE WILHELM HEINRICH 


HEINRICH, known many 
parts the United States “the blind 
died his home Boston the last 
December. 

Mr. Heinrich recent years was recog- 
nized one Boston’s leading vocal 
teachers. was tireless worker. Aside 
from his regular service solo tenor 
the late Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s church 
and his extensive teaching, Mr. Heinrich 
was constantly familiarizing himself with 
the latest works the best modern com- 
posers. His annual recitals Boston had 
regular and recognized place the 
season’s musical features. This was dis- 
tinct tribute his ability, for there 
city the country which more 
difficult secure foothold. 

The following paragraphs are taken from 
biographical sketch Mr. Heinrich: 


Born 1865, Rockford, German 
parents, early life exhibited such re- 
markable musical talent the wonder 
all who heard his boy soprano voice the 
masterpieces German song, sung with 
much pathos and finish. For his father, who 
came from Bayreuth, the great center 
Wagner opera, had imbibed that enthusiasm 
for the great master that common 
throughout Bavaria. pursued his musical 
calling violinist orchestras the United 
States, and hence the musical nature which 
was transmitted our singer. 

The tragedy his life was the loss his 
eyesight six years age, through 
but his father, undaunted this, felt that 
heaven had destined him for music; and so, 
after Wilhelm’s education 
School for the Blind, proposed take his 
son Germany, the home the greatest 
tone poets the world. 

But the death his father, just before 
graduating, threw him eighteen years 
age his own resources; and courageously 
setting out with guide means, man- 
aged, his wonderful voice, now developed 
into pure, flexible tenor, get the lead- 
ing teachers New York and Boston, where 
Annie Louise Cary and Mrs. Henry Rogers, 
Boston, recognizing his wonderful gifts, 
helped him suggestion and encouragement, 
until he, acting their advice, crossed the 
water fulfill the cherished aim his be- 
loved father. 

Europe found prompt recognition 
his gifts student, singer, and artist 
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William Cummings, the famous tenor, 
London, who exclaimed hearing him sing 
the air, “Then Shall the Righteous,” from 
“Elijah,” “Man, the Lord has given you 
magnificent voice!” 

Germany, with Herr Jules Stockhausen, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, had the rare 
instruction that famous interpreter Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and Brahms. Herr Stock- 
hausen, feeling deep interest one who 
had braved fate find out the secrets his 
wonderful art, gave him every advice and 
encouragement, opening his library old 
music him, giving him the traditions 
Schubert and Schumann, renditions song, 
and finally arousing such interest the 
historical field song, through the fine old 
Italian masters, that young Heinrich planned 
trip Italy, the land poesy and melody, 
get the music the original song writers 
the world, and learn the historical tradi- 
tions interpretation. was the result 
these studies that brought out 
Cyclus four song recitals, that aroused 
such widespread interest last winter, Bos- 
ton; the press being loud its expressions 
praise, stating that the Cyclus had marked 
epoch the development song Boston. 

Mr. Heinrich has prepared historical pro- 
gram song, beginning with the first song 
ever written, including selection from the 
first opera, and ending with modern German 
Lieder Brahms, Richard Strauss, Wagner, 
and Reger, well the masterpieces 
Claude Debussy, rendered after the personal 
direction that much discussed composer. 


Busy was, Mr. Heinrich always 
maintained keen interest efforts 
behalf the blind. When the hearings 
were being held before the Legislative 
Committee Massachusetts relative the 
establishment state Commission for 
the Blind, Mr. Heinrich pleaded the cause 
the blind most effectively. 

closing, interesting note that 
his will Mr. Heinrich left his large musi- 
cal library, which includes many his own 
compositions, the Illinois School for the 
Blind, where memorial service was held 
January 1912. 


DR. NEWTON WALKER 


HONORED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina legislature recently 
visited the State School for the Deaf and 
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the Blind Cedar Spring, body, and 
were much impressed the character 
the work being done there that their 


DR. NEWTON F. WALKER 


return the capitol they passed the follow- 
ing 


Whereas, Newton Walker, Cedar 
Spring, Spartanburg County, has 
throughout his life devoted unselfish 
patience, zeal, and talents behalf the 
unfortunate deaf, dumb, and blind children 
this state; has contributed their present 
and past relief and comfort; has aided them 
develop themselves status good and 
intelligent citizenship; and has prepared them 
worthily earn their livelihood and 
come most excellent members 

the general assembly the State South 
Carolina that degree Doctor Philan- 
thropy and Charity be, and the same hereby 
conferred upon the said Newton Walker, 
fitting testimonial his worth use- 
fulness and life labors the vineyard and 
benefactor South Carolina’s unfor- 
tunate children. 


far are aware, this the first 
time that legislature has conferred 
degree upon social worker, certainly the 
first time upon educator the blind. 

The following quotation reprinted from 


The Palmetto Leaf, the paper published 
the School for the Deaf and the Blind: 


The recent act our state legislature 
conferring upon Dr. Walker the title Doc- 
tor Philanthropy and Charity indeed 
beautiful and fitting tribute life full 
devotion, sacrifice, and helpfulness. 
shows that the state South Carolina 
not slow recognize and appreciate the 
worth man who for more than forty 
years has been laboring toward educational 
betterment the state’s unfortunate children. 

Under his safe and sane leadership, our 
school has reached eminence where can 
look back with pardonable pride her past 
achievements, and can glance into the future 
with everlasting belief her glorious 
destiny. But this happy state affairs has 
not been the work moment. There have 
been dark days, vexing problems, crucial 
moments; but through and them all, rising 
grandly and over them all, stands preémi- 
nently the figure one man leading high 
and better things. would indeed hard 
find within the borders this state man 
who has contributed more the happiness 
and the amelioration humanity. But 
those who know him best, alone 
given the opportunity appreciate him 
most. Dr. Walker not only enjoys the honor 
and respect his co-workers, but what 
any man must mean infinitely more than this, 
has their undying love. 

Yes, the honor conferred indeed merited 
and entirely fitting. Dr. Walker will accept 
this fresh recognition his work with the 
same quiet, unassuming dignity that has ever 
characterized the man. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS NEW 
YORK POINT 


have just received the recently pub- 
lished catalogue (in ink print) musical 
works New York Point. The preface, 
William Wait, principal emeritus 
the New York Institution for the Blind, 
well describes the compilation and pays 
such gratifying tribute Miss Hannah 
Babcock that take pleasure re- 
producing full: 


The creation this collection musical 
works embossed form achievement 
notable character and importance, and has 
been accomplished mainly through the devotion 
and unremitting exertions Miss Hannah 
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Babcock, extending over period thirty- 
five years. 

This exceptional field study and 
endeavor, that suitable selections, accurate 
transcription, and proof-reading can only 
done one having comprehensive knowl- 
edge the complicated problems presented 
visual notation, and the means which 
they are resolved into complete and clear 
tangible notation. 

Miss Babcock began the study the corre- 
lation these subjects 1876, and 1881 
made excellent revision the New York 
Point Musical Notation, first published 
1872. 

She also transcribed the technical and theo- 
retical works shown the following list, 
Normal Course Pianoforte Technic, Organ 
Method, Vocal Method, Violin Method, the 
works Composition, Counterpoint, Harmonic 
Notation, and the masterpiece Harmony, 
entitled, “Materials Used Musical Composi- 
tion,” five volumes. 

recent and most important addition this 
collection the compilation the New York 
Point Hymn-Tune Book, two volumes, com- 
prising six hundred hymn tunes, twenty-eight 
double chants, and eight settings the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

the catalogue instrumental music for 
the piano and for the organ relatively 
small number pieces, prepared others. 
When possible, has been Miss Babcock’s 
practice read and compare these pieces with 
the staff edition order secure accuracy. 
this way corrections have often been made 
such pieces, and occasionally entire work 
has been written anew. This deserves men- 
tion, illustrates the influence both 
character and method the endeavor secure 
the best results. 

After piece has been selected, edited, 
written, and proof-read, must scrutinized, 
measure measure, order that may 
properly graded for teaching and for study. 
The magnitude this part Miss Babcock’s 
work shown the comprehensive list 
piano music classified ten grades. 

Finally, order that all the embossed selec 
tions may available, essential that the 
entire collection shall arranged cata- 
logue, giving such information will enable 
one intelligently choose and easily procure 
any the publications. This important and 
exacting work has year year been done 
Miss Babcock. 

word, the New York Point Library 
Music mainly the product Miss Babcock’s 
intelligence, industry, and devotion, and 
worthy note that this work has been done 


addition the performance her duties 
instructor and director music 
school. 


BEGINS ITS WORK FOR 


soon the Uniform Type Committee 
was assured the full amount the three 
thousand dollars which has been raising 
since the Overbrook Convention, the inves- 
tigating subcommittee arranged for meet- 
ing Columbus. The Ohio State School 
for the Blind, through its genial superin- 
tendent, Mr. Edward Van Cleve, ex- 
tended cordial invitation the committee, 
and interesting note that met 
the very building which one the most 
animated type discussions that has ever been 
held took place. 

Those present the meeting were Miss 
Pearl Howard, Iowa, chairman; 
Mr. Elwyn Fowler, Boston, secretary; 
Mr. Robert Irwin, Cleveland; and Mr. 
John Fowler, Syracuse, Y., who 
served substitute account the 
unavoidable absence Miss Trader, 
Cincinnati. 

The following letter which have re- 
ceived from Mr. Frank Lumb, the prin- 
cipal the Ohio school, well describes 
the visit the committee that take 
pleasure reproducing it: 


May ask for space say few words 
about the meeting the Type Committee 
here our school, March 12-15? 

The Type Committee ten, appointed 
three years ago, charged with task 
very large proportions. prove all touch 
readers scientific demonstration what the 
best system type, and take the proper 
steps towards securing uniform print for 
the blind, successfully accomplished, will 
one the greatest achievements the 
twentieth century this department 
education. 

Four members this committee met here 
March with view preparing some 
scientific experiments designed prove the 
merits and defects the various systems 
tangible print; and judging from the brief 
exposé their plan, given Mr. Irwin 
the close the session, feel sure that 
the experiments they expect make, 
effectively carried out, will clear the vexed 
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question uniform system embossed 
print. 

cannot commend too highly the generous 
spirit which seemed possess the mind 
each member this committee, and the con- 
scientious desire the part each dis- 
charge his duty without any regard personal 
preference. 

was impressed also with the faithfulness 
the committee setting itself the work 
hand. During the entire session the mem- 
bers worked ten and twelve hours day, 
and were closely confined their task 
that there was little opportunity see them 
socially. 

chapel service, Miss Howard, the chair- 


man, short, interesting talk, told the 
pupils and teachers our school something 
the history and purposes the committee. 

should like repeat here what said 
three years ago the Columbus meeting 
the B., that those who read 
any form tangible print should willing 
commence all over, need be, and learn 
whatever system our committee may decide 
recommend. view the good those 
who are come after having uniform 
system print, let hope that this noble 
work may find the cordial and sympathetic 
support all those who have heart the 
welfare the blind the United States and 
Canada. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND JOTTINGS 


IOWA 


FOR THE BLIND 


The last legislature placed the Iowa College 
for the Blind under the State Board Edu- 
cation. was previously under the Board 
Control. This board has shown its good in- 
tention sending committee its mem- 
bers, together with Superintendent Eaton, 
visit Eastern institutions. This committee has 
returned enthusiastic and full good plans 
for the future our school. 

Some temporary changes have already been 
made the college and others are contem- 
plated. hope much from this new board 
and Superintendent Eaton. 


For SIGHTLESS WOMEN 


Interest the prospective Home for 
Sightless Women growing. Last January 
Ladies’ Aid Society was organized Des 
Moines for the purpose raising money for 
this home. Through patient, plodding effort 
encouraging amount has 
and this was increased 
held December under the joint auspices 
the Des Moines Society and the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. Articles for sale were solicited, not 
much from the blind 
friends, and the way they responded surprised 
even the most sanguine. Aside the 
money realized, the advertising did the cause 
great good and found how many friends 
the work has, and this has greatly cheered 
our workers. January, 1912, the Aid Soci- 
ety will celebrate its first birthday with appro- 
priate exercises. 


are making another attempt enforce 
the law requiring the assessors take the 
census the blind the state. During the 
two years since this law was enacted, the 
assessors have largely ignored its existence. 
This year the Des Moines society has issued 
circular letter, indorsed also the chair- 
man the Board Control, each county 
auditor, calling special attention this law, 
asking them urge its importance upon tiie 
assessors whom they issue the blanks. 
sincerely hoped this may result more 
complete and correct list the blind our 
state. 

Outlook Correspondent. 


KENTUCKY 


INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION THE 
BLIND 


Early the year our correspondent the 
above institution sent charming Shake- 
speare Calendar fifty-two pages, with 
appropriate quotation for each week. 
were pleased with the work the pupils 
the calendar and the valentines, which 
were subsequently sent, that asked for 
further particulars with regard them, and 
the following extract taken from Miss Mer- 
answer: 

“The Shakespeare Calendars were made 
the advanced typewriting class our school, 
which consists six girls, five whom are 
totally blind. They have been studying Shake- 
speare and selected the quotations themselves, 
and did the work the typewriter entirely 
without assistance. Each girl made fifteen 
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them, and they were placed sale the 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., one our large 
department stores, Christmas time, and 
quite nice profit was realized. Some were 
sent the trustees and friends and one the 
governor. 

“This work originated last year, when valen- 
tines were made for exhibition and sale 
held that store. experiment made 
three dozen, but the end the week 
had made and sold four hundred and fifty 
five cents each. Encouraged this, made 
Easter cards which the 
Stewart Dry Goods Co. bought five hundred, 
giving profit thirty-five dollars. 

“The money from these sales divided 
among the girls, and some them have 
started bank accounts. 

“With ten dollars from the Easter sales, 
they bought handsome Bible for the institu- 
tion, appropriate Easter offering and 
expression their gratitude for the oppor- 
tunities the school had afforded them. 

“Besides the gratification money, earned 
the labor their own hands, these girls 
have gained new inspiration for life, fresh 
interest and zeal their work, which has 
proved wonderful incentive them.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PERKINS INSTITUTION 


The director Perkins called upon good 
friend the institution soon after the arrival 
the glad new year 1912, and asked him 
were still interested having standard 
novel put into Braille. 

“Oh, yes,” said the friend; “but have you 
yet decided what book would most accept- 
able your 

“We have decided,” replied Mr. Allen, “that, 
because this the centenary, year Dickens’s 
birth, the book ought Dickens novel.” 

“Good!” the friend. “Dickens has al- 
ways been prime favorite mine.” 

continued Mr. Allen, “though 
not easy determine which story take, the 
choice the teachers, after eliminating those 
his works already embossed type, seems 

“Good again!” said the friend. “That the 
first Dickens’s books read boy. 
liked tremendously then, and believe your 
boys would like too. The story opens 
still see poor little terrified Pip 
top gravestone where the escaped con- 
vict had set him. Yes, your pupils would like 
that story. Shall ‘Great Expectations,’ 

“The cost the finished plates will 


something like $250,” declared Mr. Allen; but 
the gentleman said: “Very well; will pro- 
duce the book memorial Mr. Anagnos, 
No, no, don’t thank me. want thank you 
for giving this opportunity helping along 
the cause the institution stands for.” 

When, few days after this delightful in- 
terview, the librarian had found the clearly 
printed Gadshill edition for our “printer’s 
copy,” and had read its introduction 
Andrew Lang that, because this story and 
“David Copperfield” are told the first per- 
son, they are his opinion best, 
were naturally all the more satisfied with 
having chosen “Great Expectations.” 

the time writing this, the making 
the plates has been begun. The whole novel 
will appear serially twelve thirteen parts 
about sixty pages each, and the last 
may looked for before June. 

February Dickens’s birthday was cele- 
brated the school. The teachers have been 
reading aloud “Our Mutual Friend,” 
Chuzzlewit,” and scenes from 
“The Pickwick Papers.” They have rehearsed 
the pupils the titles Dickens material 
accessible them and are influencing the read- 
ing many possible. Our library 
embossed books embraces the following: 

Life Charles Dickens, his daughter. 

Biographical Sketch Charles Dickens. 

Dickens Readings, George William Curtis. 

Little Nell. 

Adventures Oliver Twist. 

Paul Dombey. 

Selections from The Pickwick Papers. 

Adventures Nicholas Nickleby. 

Seven Poor Travelers. 

Holly Tree Inn. 

Christmas Carol. 

Cricket the Hearth. 

Dr. Marigold. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 

Tale Two Cities. 

David Copperfield. 

Child’s History England. 


DEPARTMENT) 


the fall 1911 had six girls who 
could skate little, besides two fairly good 
skaters—the entering class giving four more. 

Early December flooded one side 
our green, and, with the aid the elements, 
had few feet ice. The cold continued 
and for three weeks enthusiasm high. 
Our six pairs skates were resurrected from 
two years’ sleep the schoolhouse attic, 
four more pairs were purchased, letters were 
hurriedly sent home asking for skates, with 
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the result that five fortunate girls now have 
pairs their own. 

Three post-graduates and about twelve 
others, who were excused for various reasons, 
have not skated, but all the others have taken 
their turns skating and helping, and when 
too many were out the overflow has 
but, compared with skating, our popular 
coast has suddenly dropped far the estima- 
tion most. 

February thirty-two girls were willing 
and anxious try skates, clinging with deep 
devotion their willing helpers. About half 
these girls could persuaded leave their 
companions and seek help from chair—no 
box the opera being more demand than 
our relic which the attic produced; the next 
stage before going absolutely alone the 
“broom brush popular. 

Besides the thirty-two mentioned, eleven 
more girls have given any assistance and 
alone, although can hardly termed 
“skating”; thirteen more skate fairly well and 
eight more are very good skaters. 

January 25, 1912, two the teachers took 
twelve girls Jamaica Pond for afternoon 
skating, returning just time for tea, 
after having had glorious time; fact, the 
girls all begged stay longer and without 
any supper. 

Enthusiasm ran high all winter, and large 
premium was offered for more ice! 

Mary SAWYER. 


MISSOURI 
FOR THE BLIND 


Miss Margaret Wade, Class 1912 the 
Missouri School for the Blind, recently passed 
with high honors the examination for the cer- 
tificate the Missouri State Music Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Wade the first person, 
seeing sightless, pass the examination. 
The Examining Board consists Prof. 
Nathan Sacks, the Sacks’s School 
Music, and Prof. Kroeger, the noted 
teacher and composer. 


Superintendent Green writes that “we are 
enjoying the comfort and convenience our 
new wing the boys’ side, into which 
moved the January.” 


NEW JERSEY 
FOR THE BLIND 


Policy adopted the New Jersey Commis- 
sion for the Blind their regular meeting 
February 14, 1912, Newark, J.: 


“That keep complete 
records the blind the state. 

“That regard the blind normal, indi- 
vidual members community, and not 
class, and that are appointed protect 
their rights that education which will free 
their powers heart and mind 
shall promote and develop the home train- 
ing for both youth and adults, and hand 
hand with this training the promotion 
home industries for the blind, awakening 
public interest the possible capabilities 
the blind. 

“We believe the intrinsic educational 
value manual training, realizing its indus- 
trial difficulties means support for the 
blind. 

“We shall strive every way decrease 
and prevent blindness, but when does occur 
shall all our power develop 
the blind self-respecting and respected man- 
hood and womanhood them, only com- 
mending their best work the various lines 
possible for them follow. 

“We shall try protect the community 
providing custodial care and training for the 
defective blind.” 


NEW YORK 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


The second annual exhibition the depart- 
ment physical education was held the 
gymnasium the New York State School for 
the Blind, Friday evening, March 15, and was 
witnessed good-sized crowd village 
people, well number guests the 
teachers and pupils. About one hundred and 
thirty pupils took part the exhibition. The 
first number was the kindergarten class, 
and the marches, drills, 
were carried out with precision and energy. 
This was followed the intermediate girls, 
who gave fancy stick drill, relay race, 
The intermediate boys then gave some splen- 
did work free-arm calisthenics, work 
parallel bars, and some their class games. 
The senior boys did some excellent work with 
dumb-bells, and the individual work the 
bars received much applause. The senior girls 
gave fine exhibition Indian-club swing- 
ing, also dancing, which added 
very pretty and graceful feature the pro- 
gram. The last number consisted pyramid 
building the senior boys, and represented 
some the most difficult work the even- 
ing. This feat was performed with ease 
and agility which would have been creditable 
trained athletes. 

These annual exhibitions the work 
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the gymnastic department are creating much 
interest and enthusiasm that they will doubt- 
less become established event the school. 


The State School for the Blind Batavia, 
Y., has just received banner from the 
National Athletic Association Schools for 
the Blind for winning second place the 
outdoor track meet held May, The 
character this meet differed from the 
previous meets this respect. Formerly, 
group the best athletes were selected and 
trained for the contest; but the Association 
adopted the plan, the May meet, requir- 
ing all the boys the various 
longing the organization compete. Thus 
each boy received his share the special 
preparation, and was made feel responsible 
for the honor his school. 


During the winter the pupils Batavia 
have been very fortunate having the oppor- 
tunity hear three well-known lecturers 
topics special interest the present time. 
Prof. Flick, from Syracuse University, 
gave most interesting talk “Italy, Her 
People and Problems Today”; Prof. 
Tilroe, also from Syracuse University, read 
“The Merchant and Prof. William 
Elliot Griffis, Cornell, made the conditions 
China clear even the younger boys and 
girls, who listened him with great interest. 

the recommendation the State Board 
Charities, the Board Managers the 
New York State School for the Blind has 
asked the legislature for special appropria- 
tion, aggregating $31,600. has been found 
that the $35,000 already appropriated for the 
erection dormitory building will not 
sufficient, and $15,000 more needed for the 
purpose. 

One item the list appropriations 


$500 for player piano. Former graduates 


from the tuning department find their ex- 
perience that these instruments are general 
use, and urge that very important that 
piano tuners should understand their mechan- 
ism. The balance the amount requested 
will used for repairs and equipment the 
buildings and grounds. 
Myer, Outlook Correspondent. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA 


are glad print the following notice 
the annual concert the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind from the Philadel- 


phia Record April 17, not only account 
the intrinsic merit the concert, but 
because the account much fairer than 


usually accorded anything that done the 
blind: 


Probably the largest audience that ever 
assembled Horticultural Hall for musical 
event was present there last night, when the 
twenty-first annual concert the pupils 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind was 
given. These concerts have become famous 
the state, not only for the wonderful work 
done vocally the young people laboring 
under the deprivation the faculty seemingly 
essential thorough knowledge music, 
but also for the excellence the programs 
presented and for the magnitude the work 
represented. 

The program was one which the most 
advanced body singers might 
The fact that the program was given 
superior manner redounds further the credit 
the pupils the school and the instruc- 
tors. Mendelssohn’s “Scenes from 
“Behold, Show You Mystery!” David 
Duffle Wood; Horatio Parker’s “In May” and 
“The Kobolds,” followed “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast,” the work England’s distin- 
guished composer, Coleridge-Taylor, com- 
prised the list. The chorus had the assistance 
Mrs. Russell King Miller, contralto; Ruth 
Brick, soprano; Virginia Carter, mezzo- 
soprano, and Nicholas Douty, tenor. The 
orchestra, recruited from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was under the direction Russell 
King Miller. the Mendelssohn work, which 
was given with refreshing spirit and breadth, 
Mrs. Miller delighted her brilliant singing. 
Another interesting feature was the fine sing- 
ing Misses Buch and Carter, both pupils 
the school, who have voices unusual 
beauty and power. “Behold, Show You 
Mystery!” the work the late David Wood, 
for many years teacher and director the 
chorus, consists principally tenor solo, 
with choral accompaniment. needless 
say that Douty’s beautiful voice and elegant 
style were appealingly and sympathetically 
used. The work interesting, with much 
nobility conception. Horatio Parker’s “In 
May,” done the chorus, was captivating 
that encore was demanded. 

From the standpoint novelty, interest 
was keenest the Coleridge-Taylor compo- 
sition, Wedding Feast.” proved 
exceeding apt welding text and music, 
the latter suggestive throughout Indian 
motifs, used with considerable harmonic abil- 
ity. The choral work was superb, every word 
being distinctly intelligible, and the context 
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the poem was delivered with the appre- 
ciation its manifold changes mood and 
style. The from the work, “Onaway! 
Awake, Beloved,” was exquisitely 
Douty. The invitation, heralding the song, 
seemed peculiarly appropriate this “sweetest 
voiced singer.” 

the director this remarkable entertain- 
ment, Russell King Miller, much praise due. 
His conducting was feature interesting 
was unusual. leader who can keep 
singers and orchestra together, and the whole 
spirited and harmonious ensemble, 
rarity indeed. Altogether the concert was 
tremendous success, that speaks volumes for 
the ability the pupils, the advanced methods 
their instructors, and the intelligent interest 
displayed public acquainted with the best 
music. 


Considerable interest just now prevalent 
bowling. The members the Athletic 
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Association have organized themselves into 
seven teams four each, who are contending 
among themselves for the championship the 
Association. Some excellent records have al- 
ready been made, 222 being the best score 
date made totally blind boy single 
game. 


Word has come from his home Water- 
town, Y., the death, February 1912, 
Mr. Norman MacDonald, who was our 
physical instructor from March, 1909, Feb- 
rapidity with which changes sometimes occur 
our schools that not one the physical 
instructors who were here the Interschool 
Athletic Meet, held our athletic 
May 30, 1910, now the work. Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Wright (of the Boston school) 
have died, Mr. Beaman has left Batavia, and 
Mr. Pratt, Pittsburgh. 


THE CHAPIN MEMORIAL HOME 
FOR AGED BLIND 


KENNEDY 


Assistant Secretary the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society and Free Circulating 
Library for the Blind 


formal dedication and opening cere- 
monies the Chapin Memorial Home for 
Aged Blind, 6713 Woodland Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, took place Tuesday afternoon, 
October 17, anniversary the 
birth William Chapin, former princi- 
pal the Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind, whose memory the 
named. 

The opening address was delivered 
Dr. Robert Moon, the president the 
home, who, few happily chosen re- 
marks, expressed his great pleasure the 
which had attended the efforts 
the sighted and blind friends the home 
its behalf, and said: 

“It cause for deep thankfulness that 
many large-hearted, benevolent seeing 
supporters have been added the ranks 
our dear blind friends who initiated the 
good work. Among them, sure may 
allowed refer especially one 
friend, Mr. John Cadwalader, the esteemed 
president the Institution for the Blind 
Overbrook, who has not only shown 


very practical interest kindly pro- 
curing benefaction from friend 
$10,000, which will realize income 
$500 per year towards the maintenance 
the home, but one our trustees 
giving the benefit his business acu- 
men and ripe experience gained during 
many years intercourse with the blind.” 

Dr. Moon also thanked the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary and all who had any way contrib- 
uted the establishing and maintenance 
the home, which now caring for six 
blind inmates. 

Dr. Moon’s remarks were followed 
addresses from Mr. John Cadwalader, Rev. 
Carl Grammar, rector St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Hon. George 
Creary, and Rev. John MacCallum. 

excellent musical program was given 
Mrs. David Wood and several gifted 
sightless musicians—all whom have been 
active workers for the Chapin Home, the 
first its kind the city Philadelphia. 

large number invited guests and 
the blind inmates the home took great 
interest the addresses and musical pro- 
gram, after which inspection was made 
the fine house and premises. picture 
the home was published the January, 
1911, number The Outlook. The gener- 
ous friend who was mentioned that time 
anonymously contributing $3,000 (after- 
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wards increased $5,000) secure the 
property Mr. Elwood Bonsall, acting 
trustee the Annie Lowrie estate. 

The Chapin Home three stories high 
and contains eighteen rooms, with capac- 
ity for twenty inmates. 

Much satisfaction was expressed the 
ceeds the twenty-fifth annual American 
Charity Ball, which took place the Acad- 
emy Music, Philadelphia, Monday, 
February 12, 1912, was contributed 
towards the home. 

Donation Day, held week after the 
dedication ceremonies, addition 
large quantity provisions and various 
useful articles, the sum $5,505 was real- 
ized. this amount, $5,000 came 
further benefaction through Mr. John Cad- 
walader, thus increasing the endowment 
fund for maintenance $15,000. 

Two rooms the home have been spe- 
cially furnished kind friends. One 
these styled the David Wood Asso- 
ciation room. 

Now that the home operation, 
fully realized that was much needed 
institution, and appeals its behalf are 
meeting with hearty and sympathetic 
response from the public. 


“PLAN FOR IDEAL SCHOOL” 


Magazine last year offered prizes for 
the best letters with regard “The School 
Our Town.” the February issue the win- 
ning letters were published. The letter that won 
the second prize, with few changes, applies 
well schools for the blind that reprint it. 
—Epitor’s 


HANDSOME school building with all 
sanitary grounds. 
the front parterre, would call 
Southern Louisiana, with all flowers, 
native and exotic, cultivated the school 
under the supervision practical gar- 
dener. the one side park trees 
indigenous Louisiana, making 
cialty nuts, particularly pecans. the 
other side playgrounds fitted for all 
sorts sports. the rear dairy, hen- 
nery, orchards, vineyards, and kitchen gar- 
dens. the distance fields for experi- 
mental farming. (The italics are ours.) 

Two-fifths the pupils’ school hours 


given mental work, two-fifths manual 
labor, one-fifth recreation. Fundamental 
thought: train healthy, moral citizens 
and home-makers. 

Specialists for every department, and 
each department properly equipped. 

library for reference 
ment. Stereopticon views used for illus- 
trating history and geography and other 
feasible branches. parrot methods, but 
memory and hard work not relegated 
quite the obscurity late years—especially 
the lower grades, where study habits are 
being formed. 

Spelling resurrected. Reading not de- 
spised. write fair not deemed 
Both sexes required study music and 
drawing. Besides the usual school branches 
boys must make credits manual train- 
ing, fruit and dairy farming, horticulture 
and agriculture. Girls compelled take 
domestic science, dairy work, gardening, 
flower, fruit, and chicken raising along 
with the customary school work. Aptitude 
for any special branch encouraged and 
developed. 

hearty spirit democracy cultivated. 
respect persons, save such in- 
spired scholarship, moral worth, per- 
sonal charm. National and state pride in- 
stilled. The dignity labor, the beauty 
and independence farm life, and the 
necessity forest conservation inculcated. 

course lectures dress and deport- 
ment. Frequent functions for entertain- 
ment and instruction social usages. 
Pupils controlled the honor system. 

The chair ethics considered the most 
important all the ics. one accepted 
for this position who does not combine, 
with probity and mental ability, grace 
manner and magnetism person. re- 
ligious creed taught, but tolerance and 
respect for all encouraged. 

The higher classes, boys well girls, 
given course study the upbuilding 
home, from both the spiritual and 
material standpoint. The ambition 


the parents glorious progeny subtly 
nourished. 

Under the supervision trained nurses, 
practice lessons from living subjects given 
the advanced girls how care for 
infants and children, morally, mentally, and 
physically. 
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tests; pupils graded according ad- 
and mental strength; small 
classes; frequent reviews; close personal 
supervision the teacher. 

This feeble foreshadowing the 
school should like have our Louisi- 
ana town. 

Mrs. Lucy SCARBOROUGH. 

Natchitoches, La. 


The above article 
“ideal school” seen the 
mind’s eye the writer. 
the time that reprinted did not 
know that school system was already 
existence which embodies many the 
features the ideal plan. Hampton’s 
Magazine for July, Rheta Childe Dorr, 
under the title “Keeping the Children 
School,” tells “The Successful Gary, 
Indiana, Experiment” giving school 
children the kind training they want. 
her opening paragraph she says: 


An Ideal School 
in Fact 


“We are beginning realize that our public 
school system, the very basis American 
civilization, not working well 
should. does not educate. The machinery 
all there: fine buildings; trained teachers; 


compulsory attendance laws; books and para- 
phernalia. But there’s cog loose somewhere. 
The children leave school without having been 
educated.” 


Further Miss Dorr continues: 


“The educators know that the children leave 
because they want kind training kind 
work which the schools not 
desperation the school authorities are altering 
and adding the curriculum. They are in- 
troducing manual training, trade high schools, 
organized play, recreation centers, athletic 
associations, school gardens. Still the exodus 
continues. What can done stop it? 

“There one city the United States 
where they think they have found the answer. 
Gary, Ind., they have worked out school 
system which solves the problem how 
keep children school. They have simply 
devised means giving the children the kind 
education they want. Not what they think 
they want, but what they want.” 


Then follows interesting account the 
conduct the schools organized and 
controlled William Wirt, 
tendent the Gary schools, designated 
Miss Dorr “originator 
school management.” The article deserves 
the careful study all concerned edu- 
cation, whether the blind sighted. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES THE BLIND PUBLISHED FROM 
OCTOBER, MARCH, 1912 


ALso ARTICLES OMITTED FROM THE LAsT 


PREPARED BY THE LIBRARIAN AT THE PERKINS INSTITUTION 


American Magazine, February, 1912: 
Edgar Chamberlain,” Helen 
Pp. 421-422. Portrait. 

American Magazine, February, 1912: “The man 
the cage, why does not reform,” 
Julian Leavitt. Pp. 
(The injury the blind prison competi- 
tion industrial work.) 

American Magazine, March, 1912: “J. Swear- 

ingen,” Stanley Johnson. Pp. 552 and 

554. Portrait. (“J. Swearingen, the blind 

superintendent education for South Caro- 

lina, seeing wonderfully well for thousands 
wide-awake boys and 

and Progress, Washington, December, 1911: 

“Artistic textiles blind weavers,” Fred- 

erick Coburn. Pp. 

The Blind, London, October, 1911: 
and the census Bishop Har- 


“Joseph 
Keller. 


man (oculist the London County Council 
blind schools). Pp. 

The Blind, London, October, 1911: “Third trien- 
nial international conference matters re- 
lating the blind,” held Exeter, July, 
Pp. 514-526. 

Boston Common, October “Saving 
babies’ eyes; one direction which the 
Boston Board Health, after some prod- 
ding, has shown gratifying proofs effi- 

Boston Sunday Globe, November 1911: “Blind 
supplement. Portrait. 

Review, London, October, 
“The Taylor frame and its greater utility 
the school,” Lister Smith (with 
examples). Pp. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


The Braille Review, 


London, January, 
“Blind teachers the Pp. 1-3. 
The Braille Review, London, February, 1912: 


“Should the training and education blind 
children intrusted blind teachers? 
so, what extent?” Illingworth. 
Pp. 1-5. 

Collier’s Weekly, November 18, 1911: “Joseph 
Pulitzer, personality; some 
personal James Barnes. 
Pp. and 44. Portrait. 

Current Literature, October, 
rediscovery the ten fingers.” 
386. Portrait. 

The Etude, February, 1912: “Self-expression 


music,” Edward Baxter Perry (blind). 

Hampton’s Magazine, March, 1912: 
and their Joseph Jastrow. 
Pp. 140-144. (With 
special reference the dreams the 
blind.) 

Harper’s Magazine, January, 1912: “Gunner 
Criswell,” Elsie Singmaster. Pp. 


308. 

Harper’s Magazine, February, 1912: “The best 
bad job,” Norman Duncan. Pp. 
418. (Story “Blind Tom Tulk Rickity 

Harper’s Magazine, March, 1912: “The seventh 
sense man and animals,” Edward 
Ayers, M.D. Pp. 606-614. Illustrated. (Re- 
fers the sense equilibration the 
blind and deaf.) 

Journal Education, March 14, 1912: “National 
Education Association. National Council 
Education. Special schools the larger 
American cities.” Pp. (Reference 
the deaf and blind public schools.) 

Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, October, 
“The daughter image maker,” 
Comfort. Pp. 532-543. (Fiction.) 

Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, October, 
“The blind woman and the wind,” Caro- 
line Wood Morrison. singer the 
avenue,” Charlton Lawrence Edholm. 
Pp. 505 and 591. (Poems the blind.) 

Lucas, Edward Verrall. “The school for sym- 
pathy,” “Old lamps for new.” Pp. 1-6. 
New York, Macmillan Company. 
(Account school for children, where 
they were trained thoughtfulness and 
humanity making them participate 
various misfortunes, such as_ blindness, 
lameness, deafness, etc. “In the course 
the term each child has one blind day, one 
lame day, one deaf day, one dumb 

McClure’s Magazine, October, 1911: “Informa- 
tion about the Montessori Pp. 


Magazine, December, “The 
Montessori schools Rome: 


tionary educational work Maria Montes- 
sori carried out her own schools,” 
Josephine Tozier. Pp. 

McClure’s Magazine, January, 1912: “The Mon- 
tessori apparatus; description 
material and apparatus used teaching 
the Montessori method,” Josephine Tozier, 
Pp. Illustrated. 

Mannix, John Bernard. the dark- 
ness: sketches Helen Keller, Sir Francis 
Campbell, Henry Dr. Armitage, 
Thomas Blacklock, John Metcalf, John Stan- 
ley, Nicholas Saunderson, John 
Partridge Company? 

National Education “Journal 
proceedings and addresses the forty-ninth 
annual meeting San Francisco, July 
(Various articles prevention 
blindness and the hygiene vision.) 

North American, Philadelphia, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 19, 1911, Magazine Section: “He studies 
nature with his ears; sightless Clarence 
Hawkes has made wide thro’ 
his remarkable stories animal 
Illustrated. 

The Outlook, November 11, “An adven- 
turer journalism—Joseph Pulitzer.” Pp. 
602-603. “Mr. Pulitzer and American jour- 
nalism.” Pp. 

Scribner’s Magazine, February, 1912: “Captain, 
captain,” Elizabeth Frazer. Pp. 220- 
230. (Fiction.) 

The Survey, October 28, 1911: “Ohio and her 
social needs: social responsibility for the 
prevention blindness.” 1072. 

The Survey, December 16, 1911: “Blindness and 
Midwifery.” Pp. 

Talks and Tales and Public Opinion, Columbia 
Polytechnic Institute, Washington, October, 
1911: “How may our girls trained 
make them more useful their homes.” 
Pp. 27-32. (Paper read the Overbrook 

Volta Review, October, 1911: “Special training 
Anderson. Pp. Illustrated. 

Wellspring, December 23, “The blind and 
the lame,” Barbara Worth. Pp. 402-403. 
Illustrated. 

Wellspring, January 1912: friend man,” 
Clarence Hawkes (blind). Pp. and 

Wellspring, January 27, 1912: pulpit hero,” 
George Lawrence Parker. (An account 
Dr. George Matheson, the Scotch preacher, 
who became blind the age eighteen 
years.) 


Wilson, “Information with regard in- 


stitutions, societies, and classes for the blind 
the United Kingdom.” 
don, 


Edition Lon- 
Trust for the Blind. 


School for the Blind 
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The Maryland School for the Blind Overlea, Maryland. 
Its History and Development. Description 
its New Plant built the Cottage Plan, 
the best model this kind now 
existence.* 


PERIOD TRANSITION. 


The period described this report has been one tran- 
sition. For two years the school has resided temporary 
quarters. Having sold our property 1909, became 
necessary for seek temporary quarters until new build- 
ings could erected. 

Four large residences were secured Charles St., near 
Preston, two which were connected form our school 
house, while the others were used for cottages, one for the 
girls and the other for the boys. While our qnarters were 
cramped and was necessary for put with great 
many inconveniences yet the work the school proceeded 
remarkably well and the health the children was excellent 
during the entire time. 

our last report, was stated that the most important 
event that period was the sale our property. During 
the two years just past, the subject most absorbing interest 
has been the planning and building the new school. 

Before describing the new plant, desire give 
retrospect the school’s history,—its development and 
progress. 

The school was founded 1853 through the generosity 
few philanthropic persons, crystallized the efforts 


*The publication this sketch and cuts made possible the 
generosity the Board Directors the School. 
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six men, who became its incorporators, when Act the 
Legislature 1853, the school was established. These 
gentlemen were Messrs Smith Hollins, Cohen, Jr., 
Newcomer, Wm. Geo. Baker, Rev. and 
Hon. John Glenn. The first fifteen years the school’s 
existence was spent the old Paca mansion, located 649 
West Saratoga St. This property was bought the Board 
Directors and paid for funds donated for this purpose. 
1860 having been shown that the quarters were inade- 
quate and not well located for the purposes the school, 
land North Ave. and Calvert St. was purchased and plans 
commenced for the erection new buildings. The main 
building was completed 1868 cost $140,000. 


From time time the requirements the school 
demanded, other buildings including workshop, gymnasium, 
school building and residence for the Superintendent were 
built total cost, for grounds and buildings, about 
$250,000. 

1872, separate department for colored blind and 
deaf children, was established Act the Legislature 
with appropriation $10,000 annually for its maintenance. 
Property was purchased South Broadway, where the 
school remained until 1879, when this property was sold and 
the property Saratoga St. formerly occupied the main 
school was purchased. 

For number vears was apparent the Board 
Directors that the buildings and location this school were 
entirely unsatisfactory. Accordingly 1906, tract 
acres land Tavlor Ave between Belair and Harford 
Roads, Baltimore County, was purchased and new buildings 
erected total cost about $85,000 and occupied for 
school purposes 1907. 

1909, the property North Ave. was sold. This 
step was taken the board after consideration the 
matter, based the following reasons, viz,— 

The gradual encroachment during the past few years 
the city and the probability further encroachment the 
opening the streets, through the grounds, thus rendering 
the site impracticable for the purpose the school. 
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The buildings were not well adapted modern 
methods educating the blind. 

selling and rebuilding the country the site 
previously purchased was possible equip the school with 
modern plant, where the work the school can accom- 
plished under much more favorable circumstances than 
heretofore. 

The board was anxious co-operate with the city, 
far was possible its efforts secure proper site for 
the Polytechnic Institute. 

With the proceeds this sale and other funds held 
the school, the new plant has been erected. The location 
just north Overlea the end the Belair car-line. The 
tract consists ninety-two acres land, oblong shape, 
lying along Taylor Ave., from Northwest Southeast. 
three hundred feet above the sea, commanding beautiful 
view the head waters the Chesapeake Bay and surround- 
ing country. 

The lay the land admirably adapted the purposes 
the two departments the school. careful study the 
grounds landscape architect was made, who laid out 
walks, drive-ways and grounds, also locating the buildings 
conserve the natural beauty the place well fulfil 
the practical requirements modern, educational plant for 
the instruction the blind. 


DEPARTMENT FOR COLORED. 


The Colored Department has been built the western 
extremity the property. consists three buildings, 
wooden cottage which was the property when purchased 
and used for administration and teachers’ quarters and two 
large brick and concrete buildings, used for school and 
dormitory purposes. 


THE MAIN SCHOOL GROUP. 


The Main School Group situated quite large 
plateau the eastern end. composed six buildings, 
administration and school building, four cottages for 
children and cottage for the Superintendent. 
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Between the two groups the valley, concrete power 
plant building has been erected and equipped furnish heat, 
light, ice and water the entire group. connection with 
this, there well equipped laundry, Sewage disposal fields 
have been installed take care the sewage from the various 
buildings the most modern and sanitary manner. 

The exterior designs the several buildings, are frank 
expression the plans. money has been expended 
surface decoration. deciding upon the materials and con- 
struction employed, have considered both appearance and 
durability, and the work has been carried out with the inten- 
tion reducing the upkeep the buildings minimum. 


NEWCOMER HALL. 

The administration and school building, known New- 
comer Hall, occupies the centre the group. built 
the form the letter being 176 feet length 110 feet 
each end and feet across the central portion. entrance 
the front portico supported six massive pillars 
stone. entrance each end covered pergola 
twenty feet wide fifty feet long with concrete floors, which 
afford admirable places for recreation the open air when the 
children can not out doors. 

This building consists finished basement and two 
stories. account the lay the northern half 
the basement floor entirely out ground while areas extend 
around the other half, giving proper light 
rendering the basement quite desirable any part the 
building. 

Generally speaking, the Musical Department and allied 
subjects are located the western portion, the Literary 
Department the eastern while the Library, Museum, Audi- 
torium and administrative quarters occupy the central part. 
the basement there are ten piano tuning rooms, piano 
repair room connected with which elevator which the 
pianos can carried the various floors and one large room 
connected with the library above stairs, this being used for 
stack room for the Point print books. There are also the 
basement gymnasium, shower, locker rooms, two manual 
training rooms and the school store. 
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the first floor one end, there chorus room near 
which the office the director music and three other 
class rooms for musical instruction. the other extremity 
this floor office for the Head Teacher the Literary 
Department and three class rooms. There also located 
this floor model kitchen for instruction cooking, recep- 
tion room, the main and private office, office for the physi- 
cian and dentist, board room, the main library and 
museum. 

the second floor the eastern extremity there are six 
class-rooms for literary work while the other end the 
building, there additional music class room and fifteen 
practice rooms. The Assembly Hall occupies the middle 
space this floor with seating capacity for six hundred. 
There large stage with retiring rooms each side. 

each floor the extremities the buildings are lava- 
tories and janitor sink rooms. 


THE COTTAGES. 


There are four separate cottages for the children, two for 
the boys and two for the girls. front the cottages 
parallel and even with the rear the main building. Each 
cottage has large porch with concrete floor, which having 
southern exposure make admirable places for recreation 
stormy weather. entering the front through vestibule 
door, one comes large hall with corner alcoves the 
right and left. Opening out this hall one extremity 
the living room with open fire-place. ‘The dining-room 
the other extremity. rear this floor and connect- 
with the dining-room are located the pantry and kitchen. 
Cooking done means gas. 

There are two entrances the rear, one for the pupils 
and the kitchen and leading from these are two flights 
stairs. ‘The basement entirely finished with concrete 
floors affording storage rooms, lavatories and large play room. 

the second floor the south side are six bed rooms 
for the children, each designed accommodate 
posite are rooms for house-mothers and teachers, officers’ 
bath, linen room, sink room and the toilets and bath-room for 
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ON THE PORCH AT ONE OF THE COTTAGES 


children. The bath-rooms are separate from the 
They have marble wainscoating and tile floors and are equip- 
ped with tubs, hand basins and shower with mixing 
control device the outside, making easy and convenient 
for the house-mother control the temperature and flow 
water. One room opposite the house-mother’s room used 
for rest room, case slight illness. Should contagion 
develop this end the hall can entirely cut off from the 
rest the floor closing door until the patient can 
removed the hospital. 

the third floor, the general arrangement the same 
the second, provision being made for servant’s room 
connected with the stair that leads the kitchen and 
separated from the balance the floor. The cottages are de- 
signed take care twenty-five thirty children, two 
house-mothers, two teachers and servant. 


THE MECHANICAL PLANT. 


The central mechanical plant affords water, light, heat, ice 


and power for the entire group. The water comes from artesian 
wells, which tests out pure. The deepest these wells 
560 feet and alone gives sixty gallons water per minute. 

The heating system the Webster Vacuum and all nine 
buildings can kept perfectly comfortable zero weather. 
The ice-plant capable producing four tons perday. The 
lighting electricity with provision for emergency light- 
ing means gas. Connected with the power plant 
well equipped laundry, the machines being driven electric 
motors. Base plugs have been provided, conveniently located 
all the buildings, making convenient vacuum 
cleaning. 


THE SEWAGE DISPOSAL FIELDS. 


Fields for the disposal sewage have been provided. 
sewage and waste water from buildings are led through 
terra cotta pipes the settling tanks, located approximately 
three hundred feet from the buildings. each intersection 
lines change run pipe there constructed brick 
manhole for cleaning-out purposes. The settling tanks, two 
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number are feet wide, feet long and feet deep, 
covered concrete slab with manhole inlet same. 
six inch sludge drain connected the bottom these 
tanks (with shear gate outlet valves and rods extending 
the surface operate same) and run sludge tank located 
about forty feet from the settling tank, from which point the 
sludge run the surface and either buried used ferti- 
lizer. 


From the settling tank the liquid sewage overflows into 
the dosing tank under scum board constructed the over- 
flow line prevent grease and solids from entering the dosing 
tank. the dosing tank, which fifteen feet long, seven 
feet wide and five feet deep, with concrete top and manhole 
above mentioned, there are placed two alternating syphons, 
arranged discharge 2,500 gallons each, each syphon being 
connected separate lines inch terra cotta pipe, which 
conduct the sewage the disposal field, which located 
approximately 250 feet from the dosing tank. 


The disposal field, occupying space 260 feet long 100 
feet wide, there being 13,000 feet drain tile laid same, 
divided into two fields, two concrete distributors inches 
wide inches deep, running through the entire width 
the field. 


From the two sides these distributors, the bottom 
same, are run thirty-four lines inch agricultural drain tile 
spaced three feet apart, each line being one hundred and 
twenty-five feet long. These tile are laid bed coarse 
sand inches deep, and the sides and top these tile are 
covered with crushed stone and the stone covered with earth. 

Under the above mentioned bed sand are run seventeen 
lines under drain tile, laid crushed stone and connected 
one discharge pipe, which empties into adjoining stream. 
The effluent from this discharge pipe, after having passed 
through the filter bed, clearer than the water the city 
water main. 


This field now taking care approximately thirteen 


thousand gallons water and sewage daily, and construct- 
filter and absorb double that amount. 
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